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^  Particle  data  obtained  during  C-130  cirrus  sampling  flights  on  28  and  29 
January  and  2  February  1979  over  the  southwestern  United  States  are  de¬ 
scribed.  The  first  flight  sampled  cirriform  clouds  ahead  of  a  developing 
storm;  the  second  flight  obtained  data  in  the  tops  of  the  cirriform  clouds  of  a 
fully  developed  storm;  and  the  third  examined  cirrus  formed  by  a  weak  polar 
front  aid  strong  upper  level  winds.  All  flights  sampled  a  variety  of  densities 
of  cirrus:  however,  those  sampled  on  29  January,  were  the  most  complex 
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20.  Abstract  (Continued) 

and  also  at  the  lowest  altitude.  This  flight  provided  numerous  samples  having 
as  many  as  350,  000  particles  per  cubic  meter  in  the  47  to  4700-jum  size  range. 
The  largest  particle  sizes  were  generally  less  than  1100;um,  but  some  cirrus 
particles  as  large  as  2.  5imm  were  detected  at  altitudes  between  5.9  and 
7.  7  km.  Generally,  the  calculated  ice  water  content  (IWS)  values  were 
0.  04  g  m“3  or  less,  with  a  maximum  of  0.  10  g  m'^  in  the  active  storm  situa¬ 
tion.  On  the  other  two  days,  the  cirrus  was  of  varying  density  with  most  par¬ 
ticles  less  than  1400  pm  and  IWCs  of  0.03  g  m~3  or  less.  Particles  as  large 
as  2.  5  mm  were  detected  in  the  cirrus  on  all  three  flights.  The  in-flight 
meteorologist's  characterization  of  heavy  or  thin  clouds  is  better  correlated 
with  total  particle  number  than  particle  size.  Several  atmospheric  and 
particle  spectral  properties  are  tabulated  for  consecutive  15-sec  data  samples 
for  the  3  flights. 

Cloud-free  periods  were  examined;  some  showed  the  presence  of  the  two 
types  of  subvisible  cirrus.  The  first  type  consisted  of  a  background  of  small 
particles  less  than  a  few  tens  of  microns;  the  second  type  consisted  of  large 
subvisible  cirrus  particles  of  the  order  of  100  ym  or  larger.  The  density  of 
subvisible  particles  larger  than  100  pm  during  a  cloud-free  period  on 
2  February  1979  was  7  pm'3. 
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Cirrus  Particle  Distribution  Study,  Part  7 


I.  i>TR()i)r(:Tio> 

This  report  continues  the  presentation  oT  data  from  a  series  of  cirrus 
sampling  flights  made  for  the  Air  Force  Weapons  Laboratory  (AFWL)  under  the 
Advanced  Hadiation  Technology  (AHT)  program.  The  flights  in  the  series  also 
provide  information  for  a  study  of  cirrus  being  conducted  for  the  A'r  Force  Office  of 
Scientific  Research  (AFOSR).  In  this  report,  the  data  were  gathered  in  the  course 
of  three  flights,  28  and  29  January  1979,  and  2  P’ebruary  1979,  from  Kirtland  Air 
F’orce  Ease,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

A  summary  of  the  series  follows:  The  first  report  described  some  of  the 
sampling  instrumentation  (Varley)^  available  on  the  specially  equipped  MC-130E 
(maintained  and  flown  by  personnel  of  the  4950th  Test  Wing)  used  in  all  the  flights; 
this  first  report  also  considered  data  acquired  at  7.  (i  km  before  an  approching 
U[)per  level  trough.  The  second  report,  by  Varley  and  Brooks,  ^  presented  par¬ 
ticle  spectra  for  heavy  cirrostratus  and  thin  cirrus,  whereas  the  thii'd  report 
(Val  ley)'^  described  a  flight  that  acquired  primarily  very  small  crystals  (<^  30  ym) 
in  a  high  haze-like  cloud  layer. 

(Receiv«'d  for  publication  !(>  (.Ictober  1980) 

Because  of  the  number  of  references  cited  above,  they  will  not  be  listed  hei  e. 

See  Hefer-ences,  page  53. 
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2.  INSTRl  MKNT ATION  AM)  DATA  PROC.K.'<SIN(; 

The  pfiiiiar-y  i  tnud  fihysics  instriiniontat ioti  us<’ii  dvrine  the  tlita-e  fliahi.s  dis¬ 
cussed  in  this  repor-t  include:  PMS  icle  Measuring  Systems,  Inc.)  ..ne- 

dimensional  (1-U)  and  two  dimensional  (2-D)  particle  spectrometer  as,  a  P.\IS  axial 
scattering  spectrometer  probe  (A.SSP),  and  a  formv.ir-  replicating  systfni.  fither 
recorded  data  include  outsid»>  air  temperature  and  .altitude,  as  well  as  ait  craft 
heading  and  airspeed. 

The  PMS  spectrometers  are  widely  userl  instruments  that  have  been  descrihf.d, 

for  example,  by  Knollenberg*  ’  and  Cunningham.  After  the  parlii  le  dat.a  '.>.(‘re 

acquired  and  recordr'd  on  magnetic  tapr*  aboard  thr-  sampling  airertift,  thrw  were 

T'  1 

computer  processed,  as  described  by  Cunninghatn,  "  Varlev  .and  Varle\  an'i 
Barnes^  in  previous  parts  of  this  study.  Essentially,  the  equivalent  meltc'i 
diameter  of  all  recorded  ice  crystals  is  deterniined  using  AI-'GI.  ''imdting"  equti- 
tions  for  standard  particle  types.  Calculations  of  ice  water  content  (IV\'C)  are 
then  made  based  on  the  number  of  particles  rei-orded  in  each  channel  of  the 
spectrometer  probes. 

The  melting  equations  used  for  all  data  in  this  report  are  the  same  as  those 

used  for  the  AFGI.  type  "bullet  rosettes."  This  type  was  .selected  based  on  a 

review  of  the  2-n  shadowgraph  data  from  each  flight.  Studii'S  bv  Hevmsfield  and 
7  9 

Knollenberg  and  Heymsfield  have  shown  that  bullet  rosettes  and  bullets  are  the 
most  common  crystal  type  in  cirri  form  cloudiness.  While  the  bullet  rosette  is 
most  easily  recognized,  we  strongly  agree  with  the  finding  of  Hobbs  and  .Atkinson^'^ 


10.  Knollenberg,  R.  (197.5)  The  Response  of  Optical  Array  Spectrometers  to  Ice 

and  Snow;  A  Study  of  Probe  Size  to  Crystal  Mass  Relationships  A FG I . - 
TR-75^494,  AD  A020  270. - 

11.  Knollenberg,  R.  (1979)  Three  new  instruments  for  cloud  physics  measure¬ 

ments;  the  2-D  spectrometer,  the  forward  scattering  probe,  and  the  active 
scattering  spectrometer.  Preprints  of  Intnl.  Cld.  Physics  Conf.  ,  Boulder. 
Colorado,  Amer,  Meteor.  Soc.,  r>54-5(>l. 

12.  Cunningham.  R.  (1978)  Analysis  of  particle  spectra!  data  from  optical  arr  ay 

(PMS)  1-D  and  2-D  sensors.  In  Preprints  of  AMS  Fourth  Symposium  on 
Meteorological  Observations  and  Instrumentation,  Denver,  Colorado. 

13.  Hobbs,  P.  V, ,  and  Atkinson,  D.G.  (1979)  Tlic  conci'nl  r  at  ions  iT  ire  (larticIc'S 

in  orographic  clouds  and  cvrlonic  storms  over  the  t  .nscadc  Mountain.-; 

J.  Atmos.  Sm.  33  : 13ii3 -  1.3  74. 
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that  most  particle  shapes  in  ice  clouds  are  irregular,  with  reference  to  standard 
ice  or  snow  particle  classifications. 

Values  of  microphysical  variables  in  this  report  have  been  averaged  over 
15-sec  periods,  providing  somewhat  better  resolution  of  cloud  conditions  than  the 
30-sec  averaging  employed  in  previous  parts  of  this  series.  Brief  descriptions 
of  other  types  of  data  will  be  given  as  initially  presented. 

A  discussion  of  the  weather  in  the  southwestern  United  States  on  28  January 
to  2  February,  the  period  covered  by  the  three  flights,  follows.  Flight  and  sam¬ 
ple  data  will  be  discussed  separately. 


3.  SYNOPTIC  DISCUSSION  FOR  THF,  PERIOD  28  JANUARY  TO 
2  FEBRUARY  1979 

During  the  morning  of  28  January  1979,  the  weather  in  the  swithwestern 
United  States  was  dominated  by  two  low  pressure  areas.  At  1200Z,  one  was 
located  over  southeastern  California:  the  other  was  in  Mexico,  120  miles  south 
of  El  Paso,  Texas.  During  the  day,  the  first  of  those  low  pressure  areas  moved 
eastward  into  Arizona,  while  the  other  remained  stationary.  Southeast  flow 
around  the  two  lows  brought  moisture  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  into  the  system, 
causing  both  lows  to  intensify  and  a  trough  to  form  between  them  (see  Figure  1), 

This  development  was  aided  by  an  upper  air  wave  over  the  western  United  States. 

The  position  of  this  wave  is  seen  in  Figure  2.  The  Jet  Stream  followed  the 
9240-m  contour,  as  can  be  seen  by  the  150-kt  wind  at  E'  Paso,  Texas.  With  the 
combination  of  southeast  flow  at  low  levels  and  west-south-west  flow  at  high  levels, 
the  system  continued  to  intensify.  As  the  GOES-west  satellite  pictures  show, 

(Figures  3  and  4)  an  extensive  shield  of  clouds  formed  around  the  southern  low 
pressure  area.  The  flight  of  28  January  sampled  the  cirri  form  clouds  on  top  of 
this  cloud  shield.  The  ra'V'..isonde  soundings  shown  in  Figures  5  and  R  point  out 
how  the  moisture  in  west  Texas  increased  during  the  day  on  28  January.  During 
the  next  twelve  hours,  the  two  surface  lows  shown  in  Figure  1  merged  and  the  two 
surface  troughs  developed  into  an  occluded  front. 

During  29  January,  this  system  deepened  into  an  extensive  storm.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  this  storm  at  2100Z  on  29  January  1979  is  shown  in  Figure  7.  The  sampling 
flight  of  29  January  sampled  cirriform  clouds  while  the  storm  was  at  its  greatest 
intensity.  As  the  GOES-east  satellite  photos  in  Figures  8  and  9  show,  an  exten¬ 
sive  cloud  mass  covered  a  large  area  ahead  of  the  front  extending  from  Texas  through 
Oklahoma,  Kansas,  and  Colorado  to  Wyoming.  Rain  and  drizzle  were  observed 
in  Texas  and  snow  was  reported  throughout  the  rest  of  the  area:  most  stations  in 
the  sampling  area  were  reporting  light,  continuous  snow.  The  upper  air  wave  had 
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deepened  considei  ably.  as  can  be  seen  in  Figure  10.  Figures  11  and  12  show  the 
radiosonde  soundings  for  Albuquerque,  Ntwv  Mexico,  and  Denver,  Colorado. 

While  Albuqut-rque  was  already  well  behind  the  front  and  thus  clearing,  the  Denver 
radiosonde  shows  both  a  moist  layer  (>  km  thick  as  well  as  the  front  that  caused  it 
tat  ;j  1/2  km),  marked  by  a  strong  inversion  and  a  wind  shift.  The  westerly  and 
northw'esterly  flow  both  aloft  and  at  the  surface  brought  rapid  clearing  to  western 
New  Mexico,  and  as  the  storm  moved  eastward,  rapid  clearing  occurred  in  the 
sampling  area.  The  upper  air  trough  became  stationary,  and  as  the  storm  moved 
eastward,  it  weakened  as  dry  air  from  a  high  pressure  area,  located  in  Montana 
(Figure  7)  caused  it  to  lose  energy. 

This  continental  high  pressure  area  pushed  southward  and  provided  the  New 
Mexico  area  with  two  days  of  clear  weather  until  a  complex  system  moved  in 
from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  A  weak  Pacific  cold  front  moved  through  southern 
California  and  Ar  izona  on  31  January  and  passed  through  New  Mexico  on 

1  February.  Meanwhile,  a  second  cold  front  formed  over  Nevada  and  Utah,  as 
colder  continental  polar  air  pushed  toward  this  area.  By  1200Z  on  2  February, 
the  Pacific  front  was  in  the  Texas  Panhandle,  while  the  polar  front  had  moved  to 
Central  Utah  and  Central  Colorado.  As  Figure  13  shows,  by  2100Z  on 

2  February,  the  Pacific  front  had  dissipated,  while  the  polar  front  had  moved 
into  the  Texas  Panhandle  and  northern  New  Mexico.  The  cirrus  in  advance  of 
this  front  was  sampled  during  the  flight  of  2  February.  As  showm  in  Figure  14 

(a  GOES  visible  satellite  photo),  an  extensive  area  of  low  cloud  was  moving  south 
with  the  polar  front.  Figure  15  (the  corresponding  infrared  photo)  shows  the 
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Figure  11.  Albuquerque,  N.  M.  Sounding  4  hr 
After  29  January  1979  Sampling.  Circles  are 
aircraft-measured  temperatures  along  the 
flight  track,  Tropopause  was  at  9.  8  km  MSL 
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cirrifi'rni  clouds  associated  with  the  weakening  pacific-  front  in  (  )klriliom.i,  I'exas 
and  southi'a-stern  New  Mexico.  Mucli  of  this  cirrus  was  so  tliin  tliat  it  is  almost 
invisible  in  l-'igure  la.  l-'igui-e  Ki  shows  the  sharp  i-iOO-ml)  t  i-ough  and  strong  jet 
stream  with  winds  of  170  kt  over  central  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  a.  hicli  sup¬ 
ported  these  ST,  stems,  h'igurcs  17  and  18  show  the  soundings  at  Ml  I’aso,  Texas, 
and  Albuquerque',  New  Mexico  t>n  the  morning  of  2  l-'eln-uary.  The  I’aeifie  front 
shows  up  clearly  on  the  Ml  Paso  sounding  at  the  a-km  U-vel.  I'lie  adviitic mg 
cirrus  shows  up  on  the  Albuquerque  sounding  as  a  thin  moist  la\i  r  at  7.  a  km. 
During  the  day,  the  polar  front  became  stationary  uliile  the  Pacific  front  ri  gen- 
erated  over  eastern  Texas.  By  0000/.  on  3  February,  tin-  polar  front  shmeed 
signs  of  weakening,  but  the  cirrus  over  central  New  Mexico  remained  there 
through  1200Z.  Thus  a  continuous,  persistent  shield  of  thin  cirrus  was  imesent 
throughout  the  time  of  the  third  sampling  flight.  'I'he  synoiJtic  situation  on  this 
flight  was  strikingly  similar  to  that  of  aii  earlier  flight,  ’  but  on  2  l-'eliruarv  ibe 
upper  air  winds  were  somewhat  stronger  and  the  polar  front  Somewhat  'iveaker  ih: 
on  the  earlier  flight.  Thus  the  resulting  cirriform  clouds  sec'n  on  the  |,)ic-.ious 
occasion  were  more  diffuse. 


Figure  Ki.  300-mb  Analysis  at  OOOOZ,  3  I’ebruary 
1379.  Heights  shown  in  geopotential  meters 
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1.  28  J  AM  \KY  I979H.I(;HT  \M>1)  \TA 

The  2ti  January  l■ir■^■us  sarnpliiiij  hccan  al  Kii’Uau'l  Al'li,  Xi  w  Mi-xu  at 
l'J24/,  (1224  MST)  and  ptax  i-i-dod  south,  ;ind  Ihoii  I'ast.  Most  the  ■  ■  i  >•  iii.-,  dat: 
iViTi-  r>btaiiifrj  inTr  af'stt'fii  Ti-xas  at  tilMiudo.s  t.w'twci-n  7.  atiii  t  ktn.  Da- 
general  fliglit  mark  is  shiiWii  in  l■■lgurl■  It'. 


Figure  19.  Path  of  C-130  Sampling  Flight  on  28  January  1979.  Aircraft 
departed  and  landed  at  Kirtland  AFB,  Albuquerque,  N.  M.  Numbers  in¬ 
dicate  times  in  UMT 


4. 1  Data  Variations  During  the  Flight 

An  over-all  view  of  the  variation  of  several  parameters  during  part  of  the 
28  January  flight  is  shown  in  Figure  20.  The  top  portion,  for  example,  indicates, 
that  the  greatest  altitude  attained  was  near  9  km  at  about  JlaaZ.  Outside  air 
temperature  during  most  of  the  flight  at  cirrus  altitudes  was  between  -30  and 

Part  b  of  Figure  20  reflects  mass  determinations  from  the  scatter  probe 
(measuring  particles  from  ~2  to  27  niml,  whereas  Part  c  shews  similar  values 
foi-  the  combined  cloud  and  preci|)ilat ion  probes  (ranges  of  ^  2i;  to  4700  pml. 


TEMPERATURE  ("C) 


\'a  r  Ult  I ;  iP.rs  «ir‘  as  ^  alt'ulalt'd  Tfoin  th*-  t\v«>  S(ts  Cij‘  |)rob(-.s,  art-  a»-11  <(,[  r**'- 

lated,  although  absoliilc  values  are  different,  as  slmuld  be-  ex[>e<'ted.  'Die  [e  ob- 
lenis  uf  determining  th(-  mass  of  ire  crystal  regimes  through  use  of  a  scatter 
probe  hav'c  been  recognized  for  some  time.  Both  Hobbs  et  al''^  ana  Kyder'' 
have  cautioned  that  the  f'xtal  Scattering  Spectrometer  Probe  (ASSP)  produces  an 
overestimate  of  ice  crystal  concentration  because  of  multiple  pulsing  from  the 
many  faceted  scattering  particles.  Despite  this  problem  concerning  data  from  the 
ASSP.  measurements  have  been  included  on  Figure  20  and  other  data  formats  here¬ 
in,  in  order  to  provide  at  least  a  relative  record  of  the  small-sized  ice  crystals 
present. 

For  the  28  January  sampling.  Part  c  of  Figure  20  shows  that  the  greatest 
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calculated  IWC  for  a  15-sec  sample  was  nearly  0.  09  g  m’  ,  occurring  at  ~2139Z. 
The  second  highest  value  of  about  0.08  g  m'^  was  determined  for  data  at  2210Z. 

The  variation  during  the  flight  of  the  particle  median  volume  diameter  D 

’  o’ 

a  calculated  quantity  based  on  particles  in  the  26  to  4700  /jm-size  range,  is  shown 

in  Part  d  of  Figure  20.  The  is  the  "equivalent  melted"  particle  diameter  at 

the  fiftieth  percentile  of  the  ice  water  content;  that  is.  half  of  the  ice  water  exists 

in  smaller  melted  droplet  sizes,  and  half  in  larger  sizes.  Typical  D  values 

o 

during  nu)St  of  tho  cirrus  sampling  on  this  flight  were  between  75  and  200  ,um. 

The  variation  of  .\T,  the  total  number  of  particles  in  the  47-  to  4700-um  range, 

is  given  in  part  f  of  Figure  20.  This  quantity  varied  considerably  from  very  high 

to  very  !ow  values  as  the  aircraft  passed  through  portions  of  heavier  cirrus. 

( 'ccasionally,  values  in  excess  of  the  liO,  000  m’^  uttper  limit  of  the  figure  were 

recorded.  The  greatest  15-sec  XT  was  142,  000  m"^,  which  occurred  at  21532. 

Three  otlier  consecutive  samples  wei-e  greater  than  120,  000  m”''^  at  about  21392. 

.A  more  i oni pi-ehensive  tabulation  of  the  values  on  Figure  20  for  each  15  see 

sample  is  given  in  Appendix  .A.  In  addition,  Appendix  A  lists  whieh  is  the 

mean  physiea!  sire  (in  iiiicromefers)  of  the  largest  soectrometer  (  hannel  havine 
-3-1  ' 

^1  partit'h-  m  mm  .  For  rnany  put'poses,  this  ^-an  be  t'onsidet'ed  the  largest 

fVirticle  sire  c.)ni  j-ibuting  tr.>  a  given  numbe;'-sire  spectrum.  The  I  column 

max 

in  Aitpt  ii'liN  A  sliows  the  largest  partieles  measured  in  tiiost  spectra,  ranging 
from  appi-.ximatelv  '100  to  1300  .um.  Values  of  less  than  lOOO^m  are  usu.'illy 
indicative  of  a  spe.-trum  made  up  of  a  small  number  of  small  (tarticTes,  and  inav 
be  discounted  ordinarilv,  except  as  an  indieator  of  subvisible  cloudiness. 
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1.S  al.Ti  L'ivcil  l!l  A|>|>(  !l'i!X  A  Ull'll  l 
t),,.  hi-aiiinL’.  Tlu'  fiuaii  ftn-tur  is  a  iiiatlicmat  ical  valui-  bit.',  tin  0.  ati'l  l.bb, 

first  (li'Si  ribcri  bv  l^lank''''  an<l  Plank  and  Harni-s.  It  lias  liia-n  lAund  useful  in 
iha  raetet  1 int;  Ike  sha|)e  nf  riven  .specti'a. 
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v.tiere  i  is  the  sfieeifir  eliannel  i.fiia'a  beiuL’  ■  . ais ide la  d  (fr.  !:.  2  n,  1  .  Ce:  [’Ms 

eluUti  :)i't..be  and  ’'ruin  1  to  1  .  for  tin-  nrei  initatn  n  ni'obe)  ann  ,,j  .s  l!:e  ratio  of  ifa 
number'  of  parlieies  in  ehaiiiiei  .  t,  -(a  'otai  nuirber  in  all  .  !;ar.ne!s  (for  ,,i/e,- 
li'oiii  •'4)  A'  4iOU  ^iial. 

Values  of  11'  based  on  ai'nr' 'Xi  n,  ,i  i  i\  Hi  o:  •■|■•.>.er  .  tiarirn  is  of  nartnle  iaia 
may  be  spui'ii'US  and  not  mt'anint! ’'ui .  li.is  is  nsualiv  tlie  ease  .•.he-.  11  as  oor,- 
puted  to  be  ui't'afer  than  1.00  as  often  ha|ioens  in  tht-  Appeiiiiiees  to  ihis  rep.  it. 
Plank^“  ha.s  also  uarned  that  the  form  fai  to;  .  an  lie  ambi l'Uous  in  that  •v.o  dif¬ 
ferent  spectra  may  havc'  the  same  11'  number.  llo'Aever,  in  a  tirevious  .Al  tll, 
in 

report,  thi-rt'  was  little  difficulty  in  uatninu  useful  intelliGcnee  from  tht'  u  rn', 
factor  as  lotiG  as  the  nir  temperature  or  altitude  of  a  Given  sample  was  known. 
Figure  21,  from  that  .AI-'GI.  report,  -was  developed  front  a  study  of  particle  spec¬ 
tra  in  both  cirrus  and  lower  clouds  and  shoii  s  the  approximate  I'F  values  for-  four 
generalized  spectra.  The  nearly  straightlitu"  (on  log-linear  jtlols)  exponential 
distributions  are  closely  approximated  by  the  factors  in  the  0.2.7  ti.i  0.  .'Hi  rtinge. 

The  tabulations  of  data  in  the  Appendices  also  include  notes  or  comments 
made  by  the  mission  director  during  the  course  of  the  flights.  He  sat  in  the 
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airrraft  corklut  and  had  a  guod  vantage  fiaiin  ivhieh  te  see  tJu'  type  eleuds  bemt’ 
sampled. 

4.2  Data  for  Particular  Passes 

After  reviewing  the  mission  director's  notes,  data  tabulations,  and  the  varia¬ 
tion  of  data  on  Figure  20  wo  selected  three  periods  during  the  flight  for  further 
studies.  These  are  given  in  summary  form  in  Table  1  and  are  also  reflected  on 
Figure  20  by  the  three  intervals  of  solid  lines  across  any  given  data  plot.  Brief 
order-of-magnitude  (or  larger)  changes  occurred  in  IWC  and  during  these 
periods,  but  generally  cloud  conditions  were  relatively  homogeneous. 


Table  1.  Portions  of  28  January  1970  Flight  Examined  in  Figure  22 


Pass 

Period 

Number 

of 

Samples 

Average 

Temperature 

Average 

Altitude 

(km) 

Type 

1 

2123-2128Z 

20 

-33'JC 

8.  5 

Near  Cs  base 

2 

213,'3-2150Z 

fiO 

-33 

8.  r; 

In  heavy  Cs 

3 

2 133 -2203 Z 

40 

-3(i 

9.  0 

In  heavy  C’s 

Data  for  five  sets  of  v-ariables  for  each  of  the  three  periods  are  shown  in 
histogram  form  on  Figure  22.  The  bottom,  row  presents  data  for  the  212.-i-2128Z 
period  designated  Pass  1,  the  middle  row  foi-  2  l.'i r)-2 1  ,o0/.  Pass  2,  and  tlie  lop 
rt)w  foi'  2  1  .')'i -2202/,,  Pass  2,  The  height  of  each  histogram  liar  reflects  the 


percentage  of  sampling  time  that  individual  class  values  were  measured  or  cal¬ 
culated.  Each  specific  percentage  was  determined  from  tlie  ratio  of  the  number 
of  15-sec  averages  having  a  certain  class  value  to  the  total  number  of  15-sec 
intervals  in  a  sampling  period,  for  example,  the  5  min  for'  the  2123-2128Z  period 
had  20  samples. 

The  numerical  value  of  the  50  percentile  or  median  quantity  of  each  variable 
is  given  with  each  Figur-e  22  histogram.  A  vertical  line  on  each  also  gives  the 
location  of  the  mean  along  the  abscissa  scale.  The  mean  value  is  based  only  on 
15-sec  samples  w'hen  cloud  data  were  being  recorded.  Intervals  when  the  aircraft 
was  outside  all  cloud,  or  was  not  recording  ice  particles  are  excluded  in  calcula¬ 
tions  of  mean  values,  althcrngh  these  periods  are  reflected  in  a  "no  data"  class  at 
the  extreme  left  in  each  histogram. 

As  an  example  of  how  Figure  22  may  be  read,  it  can  be  noted  at  the  left  side 
of  the  bottom  row  that  the  predominant  (most  frequently  observed)  class  u  as 
that  having  limits  of  fiO  and  90  ^m.  It  occurred  in  40  percent  of  the  15  sec  aver¬ 
ages  during  the  2123  to  2128Z  period.  The  mean  value  of  D^,  however,  was 
104  pm.  The  location  of  the  mean  is  indicated  by  a  vertical  line. 

During  the  2135  to  2150Z  sampling  period,  the  exti'omt’  left  plot  of  the  middle 
row  of  Figure  22  shows  that  nearly  (iO  pei-cent  of  all  values  were  in  the  120  to 
150  pm  class,  and  that  the  mean  of  140  pm  was  also  within  those  limits.  The 
modal  D  class  for  Pass  3  was  also  that  bounded  bv  120  and  150  pni.  while  the 
mean  was  130  pm. 

The  five  histograms  of  Pass  1  on  the  bottom  row  of  Figure  22  are  the  result 
of  a  flight  near  or  below  the  base  of  the  visible  portion  of  a  heavy  cirrostratus 
layer.  The  Pass  2  and  3  histograms  show  modal  and  mean  values  of  various 
parameters  in  a  heavier,  more  dense  portion  of  the  Cs.  The  IWC  values  in  the 
latter  two  samples  are  nearly  an  order  of  magnitude  greater  than  those  acquired 
near  the  cloud  base.  Values  of  largest  particles  recorded,  were 

generally  less  than  500  pm  in  Pass  1,  but  were  as  large  ;is  1100  pm  during  at 
least  20  percent  of  the  sampling  in  heavy  Cs.  Another  difb'rence  between  Pass  1 
and  the  other  two  was  the  larger  mean  number  of  particles,  47,  000-49,  000  m  \ 
recorded  in  the  middle  of  the  Cs  layer  as  opposed  to  a  mean  value  of  about 
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6,  000  m  at  the  base  of  it.  These  passes  were  not  above  one  another  but  »  ei  e 
consecutive  along  the  flight  path  as  may  be  seen  in  Figure  19. 

Spectra  representing  typical  cloud  conditions  during  the  thr  ee  28  January 
sampling  periods  will  be  presented  on  ensuing  pages  in  the  format  shown  in 
Figure  23.  This  format  is  similar  to  those  given  in  previous  parts  of  this  series 
with  certain  additional  information  being  added  and  explained  in  the  figure. 

One  significant  change  in  the  data  format  is  the  addition  of  twn  columns  of 
data  presenting  information  on  the  percentage  of  the  total  ice  water  content 
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2.  Beginning  time  of  sample  (Z  time) 

3.  Sampling  interval  or  duration  in  seconds  over  which  data  were  averaged. 

4.  Average  ambient  temperature  in  ‘‘'c  during  sample. 

5.  Average  pressure  altitude  in  km  MSL  of  sample 

(i.  Ice  water  content  in  g  m"'^  calculated  from  particles  of  ~2()  -  4700  ^nt  size. 

7.  Percent  of  IWC'  in  (i.  determined  from  cloud  probe  (2(i  to  311  pm)  data. 

8.  Mediatn  diameter  of  "melted"  particles  (in  pm). 

9.  Total  number  of  particles  m"^  in  the  ^-47  to  4700  ptn  size  range. 

10.  Form  factor  (see  text), 

11.  Main  recognizable  particle  type:  Bullet  rosettes. 

12.  Nominal  particle  sizes  measured  by  each  channel  of  the  scatter  (ASSP), 

cloud,  and  precipitation  probes, 

13.  Number  of  particles  m-3  mm'1  in  various  size  classes. 

14.  Ice  water  content  (g  m*3)  calculated  from  data  of  each  probe. 

15.  Percent  of  fl  above  per  mm  sampling  width  (see  text). 

If).  Particle  number-size  distribution  in  solid  lines:  ice  water  content  shown  in 
dashed  lines. 

Figure  23.  Description  of  Data  Format 

(measured  over  the  26  to  4700-pm  size  range  and  indicated  by  [15]  in  Figure  23) 
that  is  contributed  by  each  channel  of  the  1-D  cloud  and  precipitation  probes. 
Because  these  probes  have  different  size  measuring  channels,  it  was  necessary 
to  normalize  the  IWC  data  to  a  common  millimeter  width  just  as  the  |>article  num¬ 
ber  distribution  data  have  been  done.  This  permits  a  direct  comparison  of  data 
between  the  two  probes  as  if  they  measured  over  the  same  channel  widths. 

Figure  23  shows  that  3  channels  of  the  precipitation  probe  centered  at  437, 

706  and  1011  prn  contributed  less  than  8  fjcrrent  of  the  tota)  llVf'  (on  a  normalized 
channel  size  basis).  Howevi’C,  because  these  three  channels  have  n  larger  meas¬ 
uring  area  than  tlie  cloud  probe  ehannids  they  were  actuallv  responsible  lui- 
4.70  y  10  g  in  (shown  at  bottom  of  "  Precip  I’robi'"  column)  of  ilie  actual  total. 


1 


Whether  the  normalized  or  unnormalized  values  of  IWC  are  more  valuable  will 
depend  on  the  ultimate  use  of  the  data. 

Particle  spectra  and  other  data  from  the  3  passes  described  in  the  Figure  8 
histograms  are  shown  in  Figures  24,  25  and  20.  They  indicate  averages  of  con¬ 
ditions  over  selected  15  second  intervals  within  the  overall  5  to  15  minute  passes. 
The  particular  interval  was  chosen  for  display  from  the  many  given  in  Appendix  A 
to  show  most  of  the  characteristics  indicated  by  the  modal  classes  in  Figure  22. 
Emphasis  was  placed  more  on  the  predominant  classes  than  mean  values  for  the 
overall  sampling  period  because  it  was  found  that  in  some  instances  the  mean 
values  rarely  occurred.  For  example,  the  of  the  spectrum  (not  shown  here) 

incorporating  all  the  data  of  Pass  1  was  near  1000  istn,  while  the  pass  data  on 
Figure  22  showed  that  (iO  percent  of  the  samples  during  the  5  min  Pass  1  period 
had  values  less  than  500  ^m,  and  the  mean  of  the  several  samples  was  470  ^m. 

The  average  spectrum  for  the  entire  pass  in  this  case  reflected  the  presence  of 
an  anomalously  large  number  of  particles  in  some  size  ranges  that  were  not 
recorded  in  most  individual  15-sec  samples. 

Figure  24  presents  representative  tabulated  and  plotted  data  during  Pass  1 
when  the  aircraft  was  moving  in  and  out  of  portions  of  the  base  of  a  Cs  layer. 

The  greatest  particle  size  recorded  was  in  the  437-(im  channel  of  the  precipitation 
probe.  The  most  significant  contribution  to  overall  ice  water  content  was  from 
the  five  largest  channels  of  the  cloud  probe  each  of  which  provided  12  to  13  percent 
of  the  total. 
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rill'  spel  t  fuit!  in  Figure  I'f),  cepresenlinp!  the  middle  of  a  fairly  heavy  cirro- 
stt  atus  la>er,  exhibits  a  minimum  in  the  distribution  curve  near  the  170  /jm 

narticle  size  while  there  is  a  maximum  in  tlu'  eurv'e  at  approximately  2i)0  (jm. 

1 

Similar  minima  were  observ<‘d  m  eirriform  speetra  described  by  Varlev. 

1) 

They  liave  also  been  pointed  out  by  Ileymsfield'  as  being  somewhat  typical  in 
cir-rus  uncinus  heads.  He  thought  the  maximum  at  sizes  near  or  below  fiOO  pm 
might  reflect  an  accumulation  of  cry'Stals  of  that  length  in  an  updraft.  Some 
21  percent  of  the  total  I'Tgure  25  UVC  was  due  to  particles  recorded  by  the  2.91-pm 
channel  size. 

The  distribution  of  Figure  2I>,  in  heavy  fog-like  Cs,  has  a  nearly  straight- 
line,  exponential  decrease  of  particle  number  with  increasing  size.  As  in  the 
previous  figure,  the  greatest  contribution  to  over-all  ice  water  mass  was  at  the 
291 -pm  channel  size;  but  the  IWC  curve  in  Figure  2()  is  considerably  smoother 
than  those  shown  in  Figures  24  and  25.  The  form  factor  of  the  I-'igure  26  spectrum 
is  0.32,  which  is  in  the  0.25  to  0.35  range  previously  identified  and  associated 
with  exponential  distributions. 

Both  Figures  25  and  26  spectra  arc  from  heavy  cirrostratus  clouds.  While 
minimum  and  maximum  points  are  evident  at  sizes  less  than  300  pm  in  the  former, 
they  are  absent  in  the  latter.  Such  valley-peak  distributions  may'  be  evidence  of 
an  aggregation  mechanism  which  occurs  more  frequently  in  the  middle  and  lowej- 
portions  of  Cs.  The  Figure  26  spectrum  represents  data  from  an  altitude  of 
8.9  km  MSL,  perhaps  above  the  level  that  aggregation  begins.  At  8.4  km,  the 
altitude  of  the  Figure  25  spectrum,  the  aggregation  process  may  have  been  better 
established. 

5.  29  JANUARY  1979  FLIGHT  AND  DATA 

The  29  January  flight  departed  Kirtland  AFB  at  1647Z  (0947  MST)  and  flew 
north  and  east  into  the  Pueblo,  Colorado  area.  Several  sampling  passes  were 
made  at  lower  levels  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  for  another  AFGL  program, 
then  sampling  in  the  thin  eirriform  clouds  above  the  surface  storm  began  at  about 
1845Z.  As  the  aircraft  proceeded  in  a  generally  southerly  direction  back  to 
Kirtland,  the  cloud  tops  decreased  in  height.  The  main  portions  of  this  day's 
flight  track  were  as  indicated  on  Figure  27. 

.5.1  Data  Variations  During  the  flight 

The  variations  of  several  measured  or  calculated  variables  during  the 
29  January  sampling  .nre  plotted  on  Figure  28.  Since  the  flight  was  made  near 
the  upper  level  low,  the  outside  air  temperature  and  cirrus  tops  wore  both  lower 


}■  igurc  27.  I  Ut;ht  Track  of  Sampling  Aii  crafl  on  20  January  1979. 
Numbers  indicate  times  in  I'MT 


than  those  observed  in  most  previous  flights.  As  shown  in  the  top  of  Figure  28, 
all  sampling  was  accomplished  at  altitudes  less  than  8  km  (2(1,  000  ft)  MSL,  As 
the  aircraft  mt)ved  southward,  the  cirriform  tops  were  found  at  progressi vely 
lower  altitudes. 

By  194.‘iZ  the  C-1.80  was  in  the  thin  cloud  tops  over  northern  New  Mexico  at 
slightly  above  ?>  km.  There  was  some  doubt  at  that  time  whether  those  clouds 
could  be  considered  cirrdform;  however,  they  were  definitely  composed  of  ice 
particles  and  the  temperature  was  -30*’c  or  colder,  which  Mason,  among  others, 
has  indicated  satisfies  the  criteria  to  be  considered  cirriform. 

Parts  (b)  and  (c)  of  Figure  28  show  that  the  variations  of  IWC  as  determined 
from  measurements  of  the  scatter  probe  and  the  cloud  plus  precipitation  probes 
were  fairly  well  correlated.  There  was  one  extended  period,  however,  beginning 
about  1905Z  when  the  scatter  probe  recorded  a  small  number  of  small  particles 
when  there  were  no  measurements  in  the  other  probes.  The  largest  calculated 
IWC  of  this  sampling  over  the  2(1  to  4700  pm  range  was  0.0(1  g  m  at  about  1848Z. 
The  radical  high  to  low  IW'C  changes  occurring  between  1920  and  1940Z  are  indica¬ 
tive  of  passage  through  numerous  small  cloud  elements. 


20.  Mason,  B.J.  (19(12)  Clouds,  Hain  and  Hainmaking,  Cambridgf'  Fniversity 
Press,  145  pp. 
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time  (UMT) 


Figure  28.  Variation  With  Time  During  29  January  1979  Flight  of  (a)  Air¬ 
craft  Altitude  and  Temperature,  (b)  Ice  Water  C  ontent  from  ASSP,  (c)  Ice 
Water  Content  from  1-D  PMS  C  loud  and  Precipitation  Probes,  (d)  Median 
Volume  Diameter  of  "Melted"  Particles,  (e)  Total  Number  of  Particles  Ovei 
47-4700  (j[ii  Range.  Based  on  values  of  cons«Tut ivc-  la-sec  samples.  Solid 
lines  indicate  data  of  the  :i  passes  de.scribed  in  Table  2 


The  median  volume  diameter  of  typical  "melted"  particles  was  quite  small 
in  this  sampling.  Values  ranged  from  approximately  30  to  12a  with  only  a 

few  higher  than  130  pm.  The  variation  of  during  tht-  flight  is  shown  in  Part  (d) 
of  h'igure  28. 

The  total  numbers  of  particles  detected  during  most  of  the  cloud  penetr  ations 

on  2St  Januarv  were  high  with  respect  to  our  previous  experience.  During  the 

-  3 

1843  to  1830Z  period,  for  example,  the  average  number  was  358,  000  m  '  .  This 

_3 

compares  to  an  average  of  23,000  m  measured  during  a  9.  0  km  pass  through 

19 

thin  cirrus  over  New  Mexico  on  1  March  1978  (Varley)  "  and  a  mean  of 
49,  000  m  ^  recorded  during  one  pass  in  this  report  on  28  Januarv  1979,  The 
many  changes  of  NT  on  Figure  28.  Part  (e)  are  again  a  reflection  of  the  numerous 
entries  into,  and  departures  from,  small  cirriforrn  cloud  elements. 

The  Figures  29  and  30  photographs  show  the  general  type  of  cloud  conditions 
sampled  on  29  January.  Figure  29  might  be  considered  a  "close  up"  view  of  the 
very  thin  cirrus  filaments  that  fade  with  height  above  the  main  cloud  mass  into 
blue  sky.  Figure  30  shows  the  main  layer  of  cirrostratus  from  a  distance.  An 
area  of  snow -covered  ground  is  in  the  bottom  left.  The  flight  proceeded  toward 
the  very  top  of  the  clouds  shown  in  Figure  30. 

0.2  Data  for  Particular  Passes 

Three  extended  periods  during  the  2^  January  sampling  were  selected  for 
further  examination  and  given  in  Table  2.  These  were  chosen  bt-cause  cloud  con¬ 
ditions  were  fairly  homogeneous;  however,  a  few  large  changes  in  the  micro¬ 
physical  variables  did  occur.  In  fact,  during  Pass  3  nearly  30  percent  of  the  tiine 
the  aircraft  was  above  or  between  measurable  cloud  particles.  Pass  numbers 
were  selected  to  be  continuous  from  one  day  to  the  next,  that  is,  "Pass  4"  is  the 
fourth  pass  considered  in  this  report. 


Table  2.  Portions  of  29  January  1979  Flight  Examined  in  Figure  31 


Pass 

Period 

Number 

of 

Samples 

Average 

Temperature 

Average 

Altitude 

(km) 

Type 

n 

1845-1850Z 

20 

-48^’C 

7.  7 

In  C’s 

near  tops 

192(i-ig34Z 

32 

-37 

(i.  1 

Skim 

C's  /( '(•  tops 

iH 

1943-1930Z 

28 

-31 

3.  2 

Skim 

Cs  'Cc  tops 

!■  igurp  2;.'.  [^hotu  of  Thin  Cirt’us  Sam- 
pUfd  Abtivp  Main  C's  t’loud,  29  Januar\ 
nt  190(iZ.  Dark  bhu'  skv  at  top.  Near 
:i7''47'.\,  I04"a0'tV 


I'igure  30.  Photci  of  Main  C's  Cloud 
29  January  at  lOalZ..  Sampling  Pro- 
reeded  Through  extreme  Tup  offs 
Shown.  Near  3r)‘’28'N,  105'’20'\V. 
Park  blue  sky  at  top.  Area  of  snow - 
rovered  ground  at  bottom  left 
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.•\s  piavinusi,'  indi<\i!fd,  tht'f'-  ■.'..■.as  I'Xl  rai  irdnia  rilv  hiL't'i  nui  .b'  i  f  a:  ■  - 
tu'les  roi'iirdod  in  thr  Pass  4  Cs— iii. .!■>■  tl'ian  :ia(i.  000  .'^i  .  Tlii  \1'  nur  In-.'  >  1:-,'.- 
jiLnivi'  90,  000  ni  ^  was  als.'>  the  ;>r<'riii!n\n.int  'inr-  liavint'  ::i<\st  ind'vi'iir'il  sarmif,-; 
during  tiu‘  other  passes,  although  th<-  a'.^orago  figures  in  tlio.'i'  .  :,.s<s  w,  re  ;r .a- 
gi't'at— 78,  000  and  7.'i,  000  m 

The  histograms  on  Figure  31  show  that  the  largest  part:eLe.s  ■■.  eri' 

recorded  in  Pass  4  going  through  Cs.  About  1.5  percttnl  of  the  partieles  w  i'n- 

larger  than  1100  yOi  and  one  15  sec  sample  had  an  I,  exceeding  2000  utii. 

The  predominant  [.  class  for  both  the  Pass  5  and  0  data  was  that  bounded  hv 
rnax 

200  and  500  ptn. 

The  histograms  showing  median  volume  diameter,  ,  on  Figure  31  indicate 
a  generally  small  range  of  occurrence.  Most  values  of  D  were  less  than  90  om, 
though  one  during  Pass  (i  was  as  great  as  108  pm.  The  averages  of  the  three 
29  January  passes  varied  only  from  4t>  through  (17  ^m. 

The  differences  in  predominant  form  factor  classes  between  the  3  passes 
indicate  there  were  differences  in  typical  number-size  spectra.  .Some  50  perci  nt 
of  the  form  factors  of  the  Pass  4  were  less  than  0.40,  while  about  40  percent  of 
those  during  Pass  .5  were  equal  to  or  greater  than  0.71.  Some  of  the  difference.'.^ 
are  evident  in  the  representative  spectra  for  each  of  the  passes  shivivn  in  the 
following  figures. 

Figure  32  shows  a  particle  spectrum  repre.sentative  of  the  pi  edominant  con¬ 
ditions  recorded  during  the  184.5  to  IBoOZ  pas.s  pm-iod  on  2!‘  January.  Vioth.  th.ri- 
and  the  I'‘igufe  /h  .s|)ertr:i  were  recorded  in  the  uppei^  nart.-s  of  a  Cs  la\!'r  and  lioti 
approximate  an  exponetitla!  deci-ea.se  of  naitiole  number  with  ;nc  rca  .sing 
The  medi.m  voUin  diarnetor  of  the  I'lgur-e  -"j  d,;.  .  i  .'i.  \-i  ■,  ;;j  j,  .  • 
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i-'igviro  32.  I\'c[-)rosc*ntativo  Spoct/'uni  f(.r  a  15-S(‘<.'  Interval  During  Pass  4 
Through  T(ips  of  Itlodoratoly  Denso  C's  on  20  January  1979 
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Figure  33.  Representative  Spectrum  for  a  15-sec  interval  During  Pass  5 
While  Skimming  Cs/CC  Tops  on  29  January  1979 
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Figure  'i4.  Representative  Spectrum  for  a  la-sec  Interval  During  Pass  li 
Through  Thin  Filaments  on  Top  of  Cs/Cc  I,ay<>r  on  2!)  Januart'  197P 


for  Figure  2(i  is  136  urn.  Figures  33  and  34  show  another  difference  between  the 
two  sets  of  data.  The  number  density  is  about  one-fourth  of  that  detected  lower  in 
the  Cs,  but  still  a  large  figure  in  comparison  to  our  other  flight  data.  As  men¬ 
tioned  above,  these  large  NTs  are  probably  associated  with  the  proximity  of  the 
surface  storm  and  the  fact  that  particles  were  being  generated  profusely. 


6.  2  FEBRUARY  1979  FLIGHT  AND  DATA 

The  cirriform  clouds  sampled  on  2  February  w'ere  primarily  associated  with 
a  weak  cold  front  and  a  band  of  strong  winds  aloft  over  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  United  States.  The  aircraft  recorded  winds  in  excess  of  150  kt.  Most  of  the 
sampling  was  accomplished  at  altitudes  between  9  and  10  km  MSI.  over  the  eastern 
part  of  New  Mexico  as  shown  in  Figure  35. 

6.1  Data  Variations  During  the  Flight 

As  previously  indicated,  and  as  shown  in  the  top  part  of  Figure  3  6,  most  of 
the  sampling  on  2  February  was  conducted  near  the  9-km  MSI,  level.  Free  air- 
temperatures  recorded  by  the  C-130  were  between  -38  and  -44^’c:. 

The  plots  of  Parts  (b)  and  (c)  on  Figure  3()  show  that  the  variation  of  ice  water 
mass  determined  from  the  scatter  probe  (in  Part  b)  and  the  cloud  and  precipita¬ 
tion  probes  fin  Part  c)  were  generally  well  correlated.  Several  IWC  values  from 
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Figure'  .'F3.  J-'light  '('r-rirk  of  Sanipl  itiu  -A  i  la- r:.f'  ■ti 
2  Fobfuai'v  F‘7i'.  Nunibe'rs  indicate  tiei.e'S  in  I  Ml 

the  latter  2  probes  reached  as  high  as  0.005  a  m  while  the  pe'nk  values  were 
0,  010  at  2108Z  and  0.  018  g  nt  ^  at  2201Z.  The  relativ'e]^•  s/nalJ  umplitudf  sivings 
in  the  IWC  plot  on  Figure  29  indicate  the  cirrifoi'ni  clouds  samplf'd  on  2  February 
were  more  consistent  and  uniform  over  a  given  area  than  those  examined  on  the 
other  two  days. 

The  median  volume  diameter,  of  individual  15-sec  samples  was  general¬ 

ly  less  than  100  pm  during  most  of  this  flight.  As  shown  in  Part  d  of  Figure  29, 
none  were  as  large  as  150  pm.  There  was  more  temporal  variation  in  IWC  value 
than  in  those  of  D^,  but  this  was  to  be  anticipated  since  IWC  varies  with  the  third 
power  of 

There  was  extensive  variation  during  the  flight  of  the  total  number  of  particles 

detected  in  the  27  to  4700  pm  range.  Most  values  of  NT  were  less  than  (iO,  000  m 

but  there  were  two  periods  from  2107  to  21i:iZ  and  from  2201  to  2209Z  when  they 

were  considerably  greater.  During  the  formerV period,  the  greatest  single  value 
-3' 

was  15fi,  000  m  '  at  2108:45Z,  and  during  the  latter  period  the  maximum  was 
255,000  m"'^  at  2201:15Z. 


time  (UMT) 


Figure  36.  Variation  With  Time  During  2  February  1979  Flight  of  (a)  Aircraft 
Altitude  and  Temperature,  (b)  Ice  Water  Content  from  ASSP,  (c)  Ice  Water 
Content  from  PMS  Cloud,  1-D  and  Precipitation  Probes,  (d)  Medium  Volume 
Diameter  of  "Melted”  Particles,  (e)  Total  Number  of  Particles  Over 
47-4700  pm  Range.  Based  on  values  of  consecutive  15-sec  samples.  Solid 
lines  indicate  data  of  the  5  passes  described  in  Table  3 


r  ? 


6.2  Data  for  Parlirular  Passes 

Based  on  a  I'eview  of  the  data  variations  on  Figure  .3(i  and  of  the  tabulations 
in  Appendix  C.  o  periods  of  approximately  fi  minutes  or  longer  were  selected  for 
further  e.xamination.  These  were  seleeted  based  on  the  relative  homogeneity  of 
th  data.  The  period  selected  are  as  given  in  Table  3.  The  frequencies  of  par¬ 
ticular  class  values  within  these  periods  are  shown  in  the  histogi'ams  of  Figure  .37. 


Table  3.  Portions  of  2  February  1!‘79  Flight  Examined  in  Figure  37 


Pass 

Nuinbei' 

Perinri 

Number 

of 

Samples 

Average 

Temperature 

Average 

Altitude 

(km) 

T  ype 

7 

20  .8-21047. 

2'i 

-39‘’C 

9.  2 

Moderate  heavy  C's 

8 

210.3-21  137 

21 

-43 

9.  (i 

In  tops  of  Cs 

p 

2123-21307 

28 

-44 

9.  6 

Very  thin  Ci 

10 

2203-22097 

24 

-3  8 

9.  0 

Heavy  Cs 

11 

2 0  Z 

l1_“ 

25 

-39 

8.  9 

Very  thin  Ci 

During  Pass  7  of  this  report  (the  first  on  2  February),  the  aircraft  was  flying 
along  and  in  a  ba.id  of  C's  of  varying  density.  Most  of  the  calculated  values  of  ice 
water  content  were  in  the  relatively  narrow  range  of  2  to  7  X  10*^  g  m'^  as  shown 
on  the  bottom  line  of  F'igure  37.  The  64  /jm  mean  D  value  and  the  340  mean 
L  value  are  the  largest  of  those  in  the  5  passes  examined  here.  The  mean 
NT  of  34,  000  m  ^  is  less  than  the  corresponding  values  near  48,  000  m”'^  detected 
in  somewhat  similar  clouds  in  Passes  2  and  3  taken  on  28  January  1979. 

The  data  of  Pass  8  were  acquired  while  flying  within  about  1000  ft  of  the  top 
of  the  Cs  band.  The  sky  was  quite  blue  above  and  the  ground  was  dimly  visible, 
but  horizontal  visibility  was  greatly  reduced.  The  mean  of  50  ^m  was  the 
smallest  of  the  five  2  February  passes,  but  the  mean  particle  count,  NT,  of 
106,  000  m  ^  was  the  largest. 

Passes  9  and  11  were  both  made  through  very  thin  cirrus,  and  in  both  cases 

_3 

the  mean  number  of  particles  detected  was  less  than  13,  000  m  ,  as  indicated  on 
Figure  37.  Only  Pass  1,  when  downward  visibility  was  good,  had  a  lower  NT 
value.  The  greatest  mean  particle  sizes,  “1'’  um.  These 

are  the  smallest  of  the  11  cases  considered  in  this  report.  The  calculated  UVC 
-3  -3 

values  of  1  X  10  '  g  m  or  less  are  also  the  smallest  ones  in  this  report.  While 
flying  and  acquiring  data  of  Passes  9  and  11  the  mission  director  noted  that  in  the 
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Do  (/tm)  IWC(gm^)  FORM  FACTOR  LMAXilm  mm V^)  NTxlO{m") 

Figure  37.  Percentage  Frequency  by  Class  of  Five  Measured  or  Calculated  Variables.  Based  on  total  number  of 
15-sec  mean  values  during  5  periods  on  2  t  ebruary  1970.  Printed  nunibc-rs  and  vertical  lines  are  at  50  percent  le 
values.  These  do  not  consider  data  in  cloud  free  areas 


vicinity  of  the  airplane  there  hardly  seemed  to  bo  any  cloud  present  at  all.  The 
data  suggests  that  his  observation  might  have  been  due  to  a  lack  of  contrast  with 
clouds  all  around. 

The  cloud  sampled  during  Pass  10  was  a  relatively  heavy  cirrostratus  that 
provided  the  highest  mean  IWC  value  of  any  of  the  five  2  February  passes.  The 
ground  was  only  dimly  visible  and  no  blue  sky  could  be  seen,  though  the  sun  shone 
through  the  Cs.  The  number  of  particles  detected  in  this  case  was  99,  000  m 
only  slightly  less  than  that  recorded  during  Pass  8, 

Some  representative  pai-ticle  data  for  the  passes  made  on  2  February  are 
given  in  the  following  figures.  As  in  similar  foregoing  figures,  the  data  have 
been  averaged  over  a  representative  15-sec  segment  of  a  particular  pass  period. 

Data  for  the  moderately  heavy  Cs  samples  on  Pass  7  are  shown  in  Figure  38. 
The  largest  particles  detected  were  437  pm  in  size,  though  there  were  very  few 
of  these.  Particles  in  the  125  to  175  pm  range  made  the  greatest  contribution  to 
total  calculated  ice  water  content. 

The  spectrum  given  in  Figure  39  has  a  maximum  recorded  particle  size  of 

_3 

311  pm,  although  the  total  particle  count,  NT,  is  in  excess  of  88,  000  m  .  There 
is  a  smooth  decrease  of  particle  counts  as  size  increases,  but  without  particles 
larger  than  400  pm.  the  form  factor  is  a  relatively  high  0.  70. 

The  greatest  particle  size  recorded  in  the  Figure  40  spectrum  of  very  thin 
cirrus  is  109  pm.  The  bulk  of  the  total  IWC  was  contributed  by  particle  sizes 
between  07  and  108  pm.  Since  there  are  less  than  10  channels  of  data  in  the 
cloud  and  precipitation  probe  ranges,  the  form  factor  computation  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  meaningful.  It  does  appear,  however,  that  when  few  spectrometer  chan¬ 
nels  have  data,  the  form  factor  is  quite  high  —  above  about  0.  75. 

There  is  considerable  similarity  between  the  spectra  in  Figures  39  and  41. 

In  one  case  the  NT  is  88,  000  and  in  the  other  100,  000  m  .  In  both  instances, 
the  largest  recorded  par'  cles  were  near  311  pm,  and  in  both  the  greatest  con¬ 
tribution  to  IWC  was  made  by  particles  in  the  approximate  50-  to  125-pm  range. 

Both  of  the  thin  cirrus  spectra  shown  in  Figures  40  and  42  exhibit  maximum 
sized  particles  near  200  pm  or  smaller.  They  also  have  a  relatively  small  num- 
ber  of  particle  counts  in  the  ~47-4700-pm  range,  8G00  and  13,400  m  .  Both 
also  have  high  form  factor  values,  though,  as  noted  above  these  are  based  on  a 
very  small  number  of  channels  of  data  and  hence  are  not  very  reliable. 
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Figure  39.  Representative  Particle  Spectrum  for  a  l5'Sec  Interval  During 
Pass  8  in  Tops  of  Cs  on  2  February  1979 
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Figure  42.  Representative  Particle  Spectrum  for  a  15-sec  Interval  During 
Pass  1 1  in  Very  Thin  Ci  on  2  February  1979 


7.  SllBViSIBLE  CIRRUS 

Barnes^''  and  Cohen  and  Barnes^'  have  observed  two  types  of  subvisible  cir¬ 
rus.  The  most  frequent  type  is  a  continuous  background  of  particles  in  the 
smallest  channels  of  the  ASSP  (2  to  12  pm).  This  type  of  distribution  has  fre¬ 
quently  been  observed  in  extensive  cloud-free  areas  sampled  by  the  MC-130E 
during  calibration  flights  or  while  en  route  to  or  from  sampling  locations.  It 
was  thought  to  be  noise,  but  data-free  periods,  such  as  seen  in  Figure  3  6,  have 
shown  the  data  to  be  real.  A  second  type  of  subvisible  cirrus  consists  of  isolated 
ice  crystals,  generally  100  pm  or  greater  in  diameter,  occasionally  exceeding 
1000  pm.  They  have  been  detected  on  the  PMS  1-D  and  2-D  probes  and  visually 
verified  on  the  snow  stick.  Although  generally  observed  while  under  cirrus 
clouds,  they  have  also  been  found  with  no  cloud  above  the  airplane.  They  may 
form  in  moist  layers  high  in  the  troposphere  and  fall  to  lower  layers.  In  the 
Arctic  region,  they  fall  to  the  surface  and  are  called  "diamond  dust."  In  warmer 
climates,  they  melt,  evaporate,  or  are  lost  among  other  aerosols  (fog,  dust,  sea 
spray,  pollution,  and  so  on)  before  reaching  the  surface. 

Although  the  purpose  of  these  flights  was  to  obtain  data  in  clouds,  there  were 
periods  during  which  the  airplane  was  in  what  appeared  to  be  clear  air.  During 


21.  Barnes,  A. A.,  Jr.  (1980)  Ice  Particles  in  Clear  Air.  Communications  a  la 
Vlll  erne  Conference  Internationale  sur  la  Physique  des  Nuages,  Vnl.  1.  , 
Clermont-Ferrand,  France,  15-10  July  1980,  pp  18(<-190l  * 
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those  times,  there  were  occasions  when  particles  were  detected  which  indicated 
the  presence  of  subvisible  cirrus. 

During  three  short  periods  on  28  January  (2115:00  to  2121:45Z,  2129:15  to 
2132:15Z,  and  2205:00  to  2208:15Z),  the  airplane  appeared  to  be  in  clear  air,  yet 
particles  were  detected.  During  the  first  and  second,  no  small  parTicles 
appeared  on  the  ASSP,  but  a  few  larger  particles  (probably  fallout  from  higher 
clouds)  typical  of  the  second  type  of  subvisible  cirrus  w'ere  recoided.  During  the 
third  period,  the  ASSP  detected  only  a  background  of  small  particles  typical  of 
the  first  typp  of  subvisible  cirrus. 

cm  29  January,  from  1901:45  to  1919:00Z,  the  ASSP  showed  results  similar 
to  those  observed  during  the  third  period  on  28  January  but  in  addition,  individual 
particles  were  also  detected  by  the  cloud  and  precipitation  probes. 

On  2  February  (see  Figure  36),  from  2131:15  to  2157:00Z,  no  small  particles 
were  detected  by  the  ASSP,  but  some  subvisible  cirrus  particles  greater  than 

50  pm  in  diameter  were  recorded  by  the  cloud  probe.  The  density  of  50-pm 

-3  '  -3 

particles  was  21  m  .  Particles  greater  than  100  pm  had  a  density  of  7  m 

which  is  considerably  higher  than  the  0.  12  ni’  ^  found  by  Barnes“^  m  a  cloud-free 

atmosphere  at  5  kni  on  2  February  1980,  using  a  modified  2-D  precipitation  probe. 

The  larger  number  of  subvisible  cirrus  particles  may  be  due  to  additional  nuiis- 

ture  in  the  air  due  to  the  presence  of  visible  clouds  in  the  vicinity. 

8.  CONCLUDING  COMMENTS 

The  three  cirriforrn  cloud  sampling  flights  of  28  and  29  January  and 
2  February  1979  have  added  considerably  to  the  small  base  of  such  data  now 
available.  The  first  and  third  flights  were  made  in  the  vicini*-.  if  hands  of  cii  i  i- 
form  clouds  ahead  of  surface  systems  and  dose  to  jet  stream  w  inds.  In  the  first 
case,  the  surface  systems  were  intensifying,  while  in  the  third  (  asi',  th<\v  were 
weak  and  dissipating.  The  second  flight  was  made  through  the  t  fi  [iortions  of  C's 
and  Cc  clouds  at  the  top  of  an  active  surface  storm. 

The  28  January  flight  encountered  a  variety  of  types  of  c .  n  ost  i  atus.  The 
presence  of  larger  particles  at  certain  times  during  that  flight  indicate  that  aggre¬ 
gation  of  smaller  particles  into  larger  particles  was  probably  oecurring.  We 
attribute  this  to  the  deepening  of  the  low  pressur<-  areas  to  the  south  and  west  of 
the  sampling  area. 

The  29  January  flight  through  the  top  of  the  storm  provided  quite  high  particle 

-3 

counts,  sometimes  exceeding  300,  000  m  .  Even  with  this  large  number,  how  - 
ever,  the  particle  sizes  were  seldom  greater  than  1100  pm,  while  tvpical  ice  water 
contents  were  near  0.03  g  m  .  Since  the  tropopause  was  rfdativelv  low  on  this 
day,  we  were  able  to  acquire  data  at  temperatures  as  low  as  -48"(  .  The'  Ini  co 


number  of  particles  detected  may  have  been  related  both  to  their  generation  in  or 
near  the  storm  and  also  to  the  fact  that  we  were  able  to  sample  at  colder  locations 
in  the  cloud  than  usually  possible  with  the  C-130. 

The  cirrostratus  layers  sampled  on  28  January  and  2  February  were  of  dif¬ 
ferent  consistencies,  although  the  in-flight  meteorologist  occasionally  noted  they 
were  both  heavy  or  moderately  heavy  do  id  forms.  On  the  first  day,  with  a 

developing  storm  in  the  area,  the  largest  particle  sizes  in  two  passes  through  or 

-2-3 

along  the  Cs  were  near  1400  jjm,  while  n  ean  IWC  values  were  1  to  2  X  10  g  m 
and  the  median  volume  diameter  was  130  to  140  ^im. 

The  Cs  on  2  February  with  only  weak,  dissipating  surface  systems  in  the 

area,  had  maximum  particle  sizes  near  or  less  than  500  pm  and  a  mean  IWC  of 
-3  -3 

7  X  10  g  m  or  less.  Median  volume  diameters  were  also  generally  less  than 

90  pm.  Pass  10  on  2  February  was  considered  by  the  mission  director  to  be  a 

sample  of  heavy  Cs,  while  Passes  9  and  11  were  through  very  thin  cirriform 

clouds.  It  is  interesting  that  the  largest  particles  detected,  m  each  of 

these  cases  were  not  significantly  different.  The  median  volume  diameters  were 

also  near  55  pm  in  each  of  the  3  cases.  However,  the  number  of  particles,  XT, 

.3 

was  much  greater,  99,  000  m  ,  in  the  heavy  Cs  case,  while  the  thinner  cirrus 

.3 

examples  had  mean  NT  less  than  13,  000  m  .  The  larger  particle  count  in  the 
heavy  Cs  case  also  resulted  in  a  greater  ice  mass  than  in  the  cases  of  the  thinner 
cloud  samples. 

This  is  the  first  report  in  this  series  that  has  described  and  discussed  total 

particle  counts  (NT),  maximum  particle  size  and  form  factor  (FF),  As 

described  above,  the  NT  and  L  aid  considerably  in  efforts  to  characterize 

max 

particle  data.  The  form  factor  has  also  been  found  useful  in  understanding  the 
variation  of  particle  spectra.  Form  factor  values  in  the  relatively  low  range  of 
0.  20  to  0.  45  are  frequently  associated  with  approximately  exponential  decreases 
of  particle  numbers  out  to  sizes  as  large  as  1000  to  2000  pm  (in  cirrus  samples). 
Values  of  FF  above  approximately  0.  70  are  often  related  to  spectra  that  extend 
only  to  particle  sizes  of  300  pm  or  less.  Form  factor  calculations  based  on  data 
from  less  than  about  10  spectrometer  channels  are  less  reliable  and  meaningful, 
but  a  small  number  of  cases  indicates  that,  even  here,  high  values  of  FF  are 
associated  with  abbreviated  spectra. 

Two  types  of  subvisible  cirrus  were  detected  during  these  flights.  A  continu¬ 
ous  background  of  small  particles  was  observed  while  in  clear  air  during  the  first 
two  flights.  Occasional  larger  particles  were  observed  in  clear  air  on  all  three 
days. 

Cirrus  flights  were  conducted  on  the  three  days  immediately  following  the 
2  February  flight.  The  results  of  these  flights  w'ill  be  discussed  in  a  future  report. 
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Appendix  A 

28  January  1979  Data  Tabulations 


ITie  oxampie  below  explains  the  data  format  used  in  the  tabulations  that 
fellow.  The  comments  prc'V'ided  are  from  notes  made  during  the  flight  by  the 
mission  director. 
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1.  Start  time  of  sample.  End  was  14  sec  later.  Time  in  C  HIT. 

2.  Mean  altitude  of  sample  (km). 

3.  Mean  temperature  of  sample  (”('). 

4.  Date  of  sampling. 

").  Ic('  water  content  in  g/m'^  calculated  over  2  to  21 -^n\  range  of  scattei- 
probe. 


-)  ;> 


3 

6.  Ice  water  content  in  g/m  calculated  over  26  to  4700-^jm  range  of  cloud 
and  precip  probes. 

7.  Duration  of  each  sample  (sec). 

8.  Percent  of  total  ice  water  content  of  6  determined  from  cloud  probe  only. 

9.  Median  volume  diameter  of  equivalently  melted  particles.  (D  in  the  text) 

3 

10.  Particle  number  total  /m  over  47  to  4700  size  range.  (The  first 
channel  of  the  cloud  probe  is  not  used  to  compute  this  value. ) 

-3  - 1 

11.  Greatest  size  having  >1  particle  m  mm  (in  pm). 

12.  Form  Factor  (see  text). 
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28  JAN  79  IS  SECOND  AVERAGE 

START  AiT  TEAR  IMC-SC  lUC-CP  lUC  DO  NT  LNAX  FF 
TIHE  KN  C  6/N««3  6/N«*3  Z  CIO  UN  N/H««3  UH 

2U57jOO  9.2  -Zi.9  .0003  .0010  82  75  10U4  70A  .31  IW  t  f-ossxbl**  to  ascoi.d  r.igi.ei  ,  ir.jr^t  dei---C'nd  slightly.  No  text'jre  Jn  heavy  cloud. 


SECOND  AVERAGE 


Appendix  B 

29  January  1979  Data  Tabulations 

Tabulations  follow  the  format  described  in  Appendix  A. 
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29  JM  79  IS  SECMS  AVERME 

START  ALT  TEKf  IttC-SC  lUC-CP  tUC  D#  NT  LHAX 


aNooas 


29  JAN  79  tS  SECOND  AVERAGE 


Appendix  C 

2  February  1979  Data  Tabulations 


Tabulations  follow  the  format  described  in  Appendix  A, 
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AFWL 

Alt 

ART 

ASSP 
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Appendix  D 

List  of  Abbreviations 


-  Altocumulus 

-  Air  Force  Base 

-  Air  Force  Geophysics  Laboratory 

-  Air  Force  Weapons  Laboratory 

-  Altitude  (above  mean  sea  level  unless  otherwise  specified) 

-  Airborne  Radiation  Technology 

-  Axial  Scattering  Spectrometer  Probe 

-  Cloud  (or  droplet)  probe 

-  Temperature  in  degrees  Celsius 

-  Cirrocumulus 

-  Cirrus 

-  Cirrostratus 

-  Medium  volume  diameter 

-  Form  factor 

-  Geostationary  Operational  Environmental  Satellite 

-  Grams  per  cubic  meter 

-  Aircraft  heading 

-  Indicated  airspeed 

-  li  e  water  content 

-  Kilometer 

-  Maximum  particle  diamr'ler 


til 


mb 

-  Millibar 

MSL 

-  Mean  sea  level 

MST 

-  Mountain  Standard  Time 

NT 

-  Particle  Density 

1-D 

-  One-dimensional  particle  measuring  system 

P 

-  Precipitation  probe 

T 

-  Temperature 

TAS 

-  True  air  speed 

2-D 

-  Two-dimensional  particle  measuring  system 

UMT  or  2 

-  Universal  (or  Greenwich)  Mean  Time 

2 

-  Calculated  radar  reflectivity 
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